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COMMERCIALISM! 


SACRIFICE PLAYERS TO 
PAY COLLEGE DEBTS 


Football commercialism sometimes ap- 
pears when the college is not engaged in 
hiting beefy morons to play its games. It 
is sometimes manifest in a subtler practice, 
the making of schedules. In such a case a 
little college with a big athletic budget 
schedules a game with a large university 
solely for money-making purposes. At 
Haverford (Pa.) many students are crying 
commercialism at the college schedule mak- 
ers for that reason. They ask that next 
year’s proposed games with the University 
off Pennsylvania be called off. 

Shouters against commercialism point to 
Haverford’s recent game with Pennsylvania 
as a fearful example. The Haverford News, 
spokesman of the agitators, declares that 
only four of the original Haverford eleven 
were playing at the final whistle. The other 
seven were thoroughly mangled and had 
to be carried from the field. ““And the four 
that remained, together with a few shat- 
tered remnants of the second, third and 
fourth teams, were so completely crushed in 
spirit that the far famed intercollegiate 
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Obdurate 


Although the Trinity College faculty 
passed a resolution guaranteeing freedom 
of expression, Malcolm Stephenson must 
serve his month’s sentence of suspension 
for criticising the opinions of Dean Edward 
L. Troxell. The faculty declares for free- 
dom, within the bounds of good taste, the 
Tripod continues its policy of differing 
with the administration, but Dean Troxell 
insists upon enforcing the penalty against 
Stephenson. 


game of football had entirely ceased to be 
a ‘game’ in any sense of the word.” 
Faculty hypocritically declared, says the 
Haverford News, that the college athletic 
policy is spotless .At the same time two 
games a year are scheduled purely as 


money-making propositions. ... “Some sea- 
son a light member of a Haverford team 
will suffer a fatal injury. ... Such an 


accident came within an ace of occurring 
last Saturday. Why not read the writing 
on the wall?” One of two things must be 
done, according to the News. Hither Haver- 
ford must start purchasing husky athletes 
to play the big games, or she must stop 
pitting light teams against fearful odds, 
endangering their physical well-being; and 
raise the athletic budget in a sane manner. 


Pedant’s Paradise Lost 


Dynamite Goes Off Under Hiram College, Ohio; Students, 
Professors and Administration Hit 


Buried among the trees on a wooded hill, 
little Hiram College dozed peacefully among 
the fat farmlands of eastern Ohio. Profes- 
sors congratulated themselves on their 
docile, well-behaved student body. The 
Advance, student publication, came out year 
after year with “lists of dinner parties, 
trivial campus gossip dressed up as news.” 
Hiram was a pedants paradise. 

On Friday, November 13, students, pro- 
fessors reached for their Advances, opened, 
rubbed their eyes. Across the front page, 
a three-column-wide head announced A 
Change of Policy. ... “Realizing the power 
of the press and the need of some such 
power in the present reform movement, com- 
mencing with this issue there will be cri- 
ticism both constructive and destructive in 
nature.” 

Also on the front page they saw a story 
of student agitation for chapel reform and 
better student government. 

On the second page was an editorial for 
the professors, another for the students. 


Irreverent Journalists 


Professors winced at the irreverent digs 
in the ribs. Faculty meetings, it was 
charged “consist largely of aimless discus- 
sions on how to put the clamp on various 
surreptitious student activities and matters 
of purely academic interest” rather than the 
formulation of constructive policies for the 


“worthy motivation of life.” The interest 
of these meetings can be judged by the ad- 
mitted somnambulistic practices of, some of 
the members of that august body during its 
sessions; and their value, from the ‘im- 
mense’ number of constructive policies re- 
sulting therefrom. Even when improve- 
ments are proposed by the students, the 
suggestions are pigeonholed and soon for- 
gotten. .. 


Gross Neglect 


According to the catalogue there are 
faculty committees on Social Life and on 
Student Activities. Advance wonders how 
often those committees have met this year 
and what they have accomplished. The 
purposes of these committees are truly 
laudable, but their accomplishments seem to 
be negligible. 

As to the executive of the college, “Pro- 
crastination is the watchword of the Ad- 
ministration. When student interests arise 
that should receive prompt and definite ac- 
tion, oil is poured on the troubled waters 
and student attention is directed elsewhere 
as soon as possible.” 

The students themselves were described 
as apathetic yea-sayers by the unsparing 
reformers. “So far as we can recall there 
has never been a dissenting vote in any 
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WAR MANUAL 


SALES MAY STOP 


C.C.N.Y. Campus Instigates Fight on 
Military Training; Poll Now on 


Col. James A. Moss and Major John W. 
Lang, joint authors of one of our best sell- 
ers, are unhappy. The Armistice number 
of the C.C.N.Y. Campus (see New Student 
Nov. 18,) printed an adverse criticism of 
their Manual of Military Tactics. And now 
the C.C.N.Y. Student Council has conducted 
a referendum to decide whether the science 
of killing shall remain a compulsory course. 
Sales resistence against the Manual has ap- 
preciably stiffened. 


Mass Meeting 


On the evening following the appearance 
of The Campus with its blast against the 
“Mili Sci” course three hundred students 
gathered at a mass meeting called by the 
Social Problems Club to discuss the matter. 
After silent prayers, one for “those who 
were murdered, butchered and slaugutered 
in the last war,” another for “those who 
died in defence of their country,” discussion 
began. Impassioned speeches called for abo- 
lition of compulsory training. Defenders of 
the course argued feebly, the meeting voted 
overwhemingly for a student referendum. 

On Nov. 18-19-20 the Student Council 
conducted a referendum, the outcome of 
which will be fully reported in next week’s 
New Student. The results are to be given 
the Trustees of the college as an expression 
of student opinion. 


Author Objects 


Meanwhile Col. Moss protests that the 
Manual is a good one, the best seller in 
American history. It is used by the regular 
army, the national guardsmen; besides 150 
colleges prescribe it. 3850,0000 copies have 
been sold. College presidents, deans en- 
dorse it with enthusiastic testimonials. One 
dean writes, “I took the training as an un- 
dergraduate. That was thirty five years 
ago. And I still think it was one of the 
best things that could have happened to 
me as an untrained country lout.” And now 
this “untrained country lout’ is the dean 
of men at a gigantic mid-western Univer- 
sity! 

When informed of the Referendum, Dr. 
Sidney Edward Mezes, President of the 
college hopefully said: 

“We look upon military science as an op- 
portunity rather than as a mere prescrip- 
tion. 

“It affords students of the college, as a 
body, an impressive opportunity to trans- 
late their love of country out of the realm 
of mere talk and emotion and into the realm 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


AN EVIL SCHOLAR 


EVER have intelligent students 

been much impressed with Mr. 

Upton Sinclair’s implication that 

the idiotic course he had to take in 
French, “translating foolish little sen- 
tences by looking up words in the diction- 
ary,’ was somehow due to the capitalists no 
matter how true his main thesis of the 
Goose Step is. The rigid formalities con- 
nected with rules, lectures, credits, degrees, 
have always seemed to them more designed 
to protect the professors from undue in- 
tellectual disturbance by their pupils rather 
than to protect Mr. Morgan from the bombs 
of bolshevists. How true this is can be 
seen still better through the eyes of the 
young instructor of brains, who sees his 
elder colleagues in a more intimate light 
than we. 


J UST a few nights ago we talked with a 
young instructor who used to be a keen 
undergraduate at Blank College, and he 
was raving mad. Words of sufficient pro- 
fanity and obscenity and blasphemy he 
could not find. The object of them was the 
head of the department where he now 
teaches. We know enough about the head 
of that department in that university to 
feel that the instructor’s curses were mild 
justice to the man, who is a faker, a scoun- 
drel, an imposter, a donkey, and several un- 
printable things to boot. 

Also he is the head of a department. 

And so, he being this last, his colleagues 
all defer to the learned and respected gen- 
tleman as if he were a bishop, and they 
listen to his quotations, his steals from re- 
mote authors, his pompous wit about his 
pink underwear and his dirty stories with 
all gravity or with the required knowing 
snickers. He gives his vacuous ding-dong a 
pontificial air, for nine years he put an 
unwarranted Ph.D. behind his name wher- 
ever signed, none of them daring make a 
sound about it before or after—and he 
tells his instructors exactly how to teach. 

The teaching he makes them do is based 
on the theories of fifty years ago, but it 
escapes all the past generation’s common 
sense. The drool he once handed out on 
Beauty caused an alley-wise tomcat who 
was present to walk out and allow himself 
to be shaken to death by the first little 
dachshund around the corner. 

How is it possible? As the head of his 
department he has a permanent appoint- 
ment. Through years of academic politics 
he has amassed enough back-stairs knowl- 
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edge about his learned colleagues to make 
it uncomfortable for them or their wives 
to say anything about him openly; no- 
where except in church is prudery so 
powerful as in the university. They are so 
ignorant themselves that he bluffs them 
completely when on his own subject, and if 
he didn’t, it would be bad form to show him 
up. He controls jobs. Not only in his own 
university, but among his claque of friends 
heading departments in the same subject 
elsewhere. They use each other’s textbooks, 
and they conspire underhandedly against 
the “scholarly standing”’”’ (the frail virginity 
of the men of science) of any upstart young 
instructor who bucks any one of them. 

Of course the students get nothing out of 
this man’s teaching except a desire to do 
violent things to his anatomy, but they have 
never learned about the ful 1 inward work- 
ings of the force that gives him strength: 
the scholarship trust. It is strange that a 
generation fully acquainted with the goose 
step should have so fully missed seeing the 
monopoly of the scholars. 


pee goose step operates at greater in- 
tervals and with more generous swing 
than the perpetual mincing pitter-patter of 
the kings of scholarship. The butter-and- 
egg men of the colleges and universities are 
in a generous mood when they joyfully lay 
down endowments; whatever their ideas, 
they want fine things for the boys and girls. 
And so they seldom object to anything 
which is taught unless it rather flagrantly 
attacks the sources of their wealth. But 
the other thing, the scholarship-trust, 
being the creation of a gang of job-holders, 
more or less incompetent, out for a life- 
long grip on the fruits of the generosity of 
these innocent men, surpasses all powers of 
description. 


Students who have been wondering for - 


long why such consummate nincompoops are 
frequently permitted to sit over them will 
do well to investigate this trust. Great big 
red and green lights will go up for them; 
they will become clairvoyant in the reasons 
for some aspects of rules, credits, degrees, 
grades, lectures, tests, second-rate text 
books written by Ph.D.’s, and faculty sup- 
port of the college spirit and suppression of 
“gnfavorable publicity.” They will find that 
these formalities are not for the purpose 
of education but for protection of the trust. 

“Our degrees,” hm, hm, “are recognized 
throughout the scholarly world as on a par,” 
hm, hm 


OUR FRIGHTENED HENS 


OMEHOW the actions of the Ameri- 

can Association of Universities in 

poking timid fingers at the resolu- 

tions offered it on academic freedom 
and finally getting rid of them by parlia- 
mentary means reminds us of nothing so 
much as the good hen who got charge of a 
brood of ducklings and was scared to death 
lest they might get near some water. 

It is a fact supported by statistics, that 
workers of the same age as college men 
are at the height of their earning powers, 
and hence of their responsibility. No one 
thinks of preventing them from hearing 
anything short of treason to the United 
States, because they have a sense of reality, 
of their rights, and of the strength of their 
fists. Meanwhile we little ducklings in col- 
leges are being timidly herded about by 
timid old hens who are officially forbidden 
from spearing any grasshoppers “outside 
their field.” 
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WIND-MILL 


Wherever two or three student governors 
are assembled there arises a discussion of 
the apparently unworkable honor system. 
No one wants to report students caught 
cheating. For ingenious methods of en- 
forcement The Windmill awards a leather 
medal to Wooster College. At the annual 
conference of the Women’s Intercollegiate 
Association for Self-Government it was dis- 
closed that Wooster solved the difficulty by 
appointing a vigilance committee with a 
secret membership, in addition to the usual 
hour pledge in examinations. 

Who, The Windmill wants to know, 
watches the vigilantes? Do they sign an 
honor pledge to report all violations, and, 
if so, is the penalty for. violation of the 
pledge to report all violations more violent 
than the violation of the pledge to abstain 
from cheating? 

And what is honor? 

What is to be done with the $2,500 be- 
quest of Emily J. Bryant, recently turned 
down by the Trustees of Vassar College? 
The money was to have been used as a 
scholarship fund for students who neither 
attended the theater nor played cards. It 
was declined on the ground that Vassar, an 
educational institution, cannot accept gifts 
placing restrictions upon the students’ per- 
sonal or social behavior. 

The Windmill suggests it be sent to 
Southern Junior College, Ooltewah, Ten- 
nessee. According to an Associated Press 
dispatch the place has been purged of all 
carnal sin. Here the money can be used for 
the benefit of a sinless student body. Fol- 
lowing a recent chapel exercise a search 
of the boys’ and girls’ dormitories was made 
and all novels, pictures, story magazines, 
lipsticks and rouge, were cast into a roar- 
ing campus bonfire. Burning with religious 
fervor, kindled by two revivalists, a com- 
mittee of students and faculty entered the 
college library for every book or pamphlet 
having reference to evolution. The students 
led by the faculty, emerged bearing the 
idols aloft, carried them in triumph and 
cast them into the flame. 


The huge concern of the academicians 
about the “immaturity of the student” and 
his need of protection against ideas has 
never been convincing to any student who 
has actually studied the cases of dis- 
missals from the faculties when specific 
cases have come up. The protection was 
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LITERARY 


Advice to Writers 


What is the proper scope of a “lit? ma- 
gazine? Are student writers capable of 
treating of the world outside college walls? 
Collegians interested in literary magazines 
are continually asking these questions. Al- 
most everywhere college literary magazines 
are pitifully weak and ineffective. 

The C.C.N.Y. Campus, reviewing Laven- 
der, the college literary publication, thinks 
that the chances for a college magazine’s 
success are inversely proportional to the 
size of the field it attempts to cover. The 
magazine that confines itself to problems 
that concern it, “problems for the most 
part of college life, of local conditions, of 
youth in general, has some chance to be the 
best literary endeavor in its field. 

“After all, there may be people outside 
of college who know something about life 
and literature and art. Why not leave es- 
says on the Norwegian drama and criti- 


cisms of Schopenhauer’s philosophy to 
them? Poor things, they have to earn a 
living.” 


McGill’s New Fortnightly 


When the Literary Supplement of the 
McGill Daily expired for want of financial 
support, university literary lights began 
to make plans for a full-fledged literary 
magazine. On Nov. 25; they published the 
first number of the McGill Fortnightly Re- 
view. 

Although the Review is essentially a 
student affair the initial number contains 
an article by Stephensen Leacock, who is 
Professor of Political Science at McGill. It 
is entitled The Flight of College Time. 
Appears, also, a poem by Bliss Carmen, a 
Canadian poet who will soon join the Mc- 
Gill faculty. 


Prize Essays 


Meanwhile, for the student writer who 
aims at national publications, Harpers 
Brothers, publishers of Harpers Magazine, 
hold forth engaging bait. Three prizes of 
$500, $300 and $200 will be awarded the 
best piece of English prose, not more than 
4000 words in length. 

Students in those institutions accredited 
by the Association of American Universi- 
ties are elegible for the competition. Three 
manuscripts, selected by a local committee, 
may represent each college. The final board 
on whom the award will rest is made up of 
William McFee, Zona Gale and Christopher 
Morley. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Court Vote Analyzed 


A full study of the student reasons for 
their choice in the World Court student poll 
will be made by New England colleges. 
The New England World Court Committee 
has sent special letters requesting each 
campus to make an analysis of the student 
vote. The local committee will canvas as 
many students‘as possible to discover what 
influences determined the votes, 

Publicity for the World Court polls of 
the colleges is not wanting. Newspapers 
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everywhere are carrying accounts of the 
project. The Christian Science Monitor, the 
most nearly national of American papers in 
scope, carries a story and comments ex- 
tensively in an editorial. The Monitor sees 
in the student referendum a “gratifying 
and reassuring promise of a willingness on 
the part of young men and women of today 
to assume responsibilities and to take an 
active and constructive part in the work of 
the world.” 

On November 22, the poll was fea- 
tured in the New York Sunday World. 


Vocferous Patriots 


Hundreds of uniformed students marched 
on Armistice Day, in colleges from coast to 
coast. Smart regiments in company front 
marched down main streets, followed by 
local G.A.R. units, Chamber of Commerce 
bands, American Legion posts. 

Boston, traditional home of militant an- 
cestral patriotism witnessed a different sort 
of demonstration when many peace organi- 
zations marched the streets. The parade 
was prepared by the Greater Boston Feder- 
ation of Churches and other organizations. 
Among the marchers were students from 
Radcliffe, Tufts, Jackson and Emerson Col- 
leges and Boston University. The demon- 
stration looked toward peace rather than 
war. One sign read ‘‘we believed in peace 
in 1917; we believe in peace today.” A 
Grand Army man carried the words of 
George Washington, “my first wish is to 
see war banished from the earth.” A troop 
of boy scouts conducted a float marked 
“they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares.” 

Vociferous complaint from one hundred 
percenters. Patriotic Mayor Curley refused 
to review the parade. Gov. Alvin Fuller 
after reviewing the demonstration com- 
mented unfavorably on the presence of the 
Socialist party’s banner in the ranks. A 
group of petulant Legionaires trailed the 
parade to Boston Commons, loudly voicing 
disapproval. They were especially noisy and 
marched around the grand stand when Ger- 
man and Austrian speakers addressed the 
crowd. 


JOURNALISM 


From British 


Journalists 


With pomp and ceremony proper to the 
occasion the University of Missouri was 
formally presented with a stone from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, a gift from the British 
Empire Press Union to the oldest journal- 
ism school in America. Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
on Noy. 10, delivered the speech of present- 
ation. Greetings of congratulation poured 
in, among them were cablegrams from 
Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former Labor Minister, Viscount 
Burnham, proprietor of the London Daily 
Telegraph and president of the British 
Empire Press Union. 

The stone formed a portion of one of the 
statues on the south pediment of the Cathe- 
dral. Placed in the new building of the 
School of Journalism, this stone is to be of 
especial symbolic significance because “St. 
Paul’s looks down on Fleet Street, Pater- 
noster Row and Printing House Square, 
which for generations have been the center 
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of British journalism and have been con- 
nected with all the great writers and pam- 
phleteers of England for generations past.” 


Oppose Censorship 


Unanimously the North Carolina Col- 
legiate Press Association, meeting on the 
campus of the University of North Caro- 
lina, passed a resolution against faculty 
censorship. The convention is reported to 
have gone on record as “disapproving the 
practice of faculty censorship which several 
institutions are imposing on their publica- 
tions, maintaining that the publications are 
for the students and by the students; there- 
fore making faculty censorship unneces- 
sary and detrimental to the best interests 
of the most talented writers, since they will 
not write as they feel but as they think the 
faculty wishes them to write.” 
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(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 
of action, and in some cases, of personal 
sacrifice. 

“The fact that the form of service the 
course offers is uncongenial to some stud- 
ents makes the service all the more real in 
their cases. To be willing to serve only 
when the service is congenial and unwilling 
to serve in the only way that can be offered 
to the whole body of students, is in effect 
to be unwilling to put patriotism into acts. 

“We are confident that our students are 
far too good Americans to take any such 
position.” 


R.O.T.C. Referendum 
Is Blocked By Preaxy 


There will be no vote on compulsory mi- 
litary training at the University of Mis- 
souri, contrary to the announcement in The 
New Student, Oct. 21. Several days before 
the referendum was to have taken place 
there was a meeting of the Board of Cura- 
tors at the office of Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
president of the university and friend of 
the R.O.T.C. Here a resolution was adopted, 
forestalling student action. 

“In view of the current discussion about 
compulsory military training at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the Board of Curators 
desires to affirm the belief of the Board in 
the benefits of the system of military train- 
ing as maintained at the University and the 
intention of the Board to continue the pres- 
ent system.” 

Shortly after, Harry Depping, president 
of the student body, announced that the 
referendum had been called off. Reasons 
given for this summary action were: 


“You See, Its Like This.... 


“This election was called off for various 
reasons. . . . Discussion of this question 
has resulted in the wrong impression going 
out over the country. People who know 
nothing about what is going on here make 
unfounded statements. All that has gone on 
here has been an intelligent discussion of a 
policy, all of which has been exaggerated. 

“In the second place, the Board of Cura- 
tors has already passed on the proposition 
at its meeting a few days ago, and there 
is no doubt but that the present policy will 
be continued. ... 

“It must be made clear that no effort is 
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being made to shut off discussion or to 
throttle the will of any group of students. 
By investigation I have found tht it is the 
will of those who initiated this discussion 
that it be dropped. The authorities of the 
University have not interfered either way. 


CLASSROOMS 


Honor System Hit 


Universal complaint from the many col- 
leges where the Honor System is in opera- 
tion. Representatives from sixty student 
government associations meeting at Welles- 
ley college for the annual conference of the 
Women’s Intercollegiate Association for 
Self Government, discussed animatedly the 
System’s shortcomings. Consensus of opin- 
ion was that the most serious difficulty is 
the student’s unwillingness to assume the 
responsibility of reporting misdemeanors. 

The Cornell Sun lists eight accusations of 
the Honor System, as operated at present. 
Because of these serious faults Sun holds 
it responsible for much more evil than 
good. 

(1) The disturbances, conversation, 
whistling etc., in classrooms where the 
Honor System is in force. 


(2) Leniency of the student honor com- 
mittee. 
(3) Wrong student attitude toward 


faculty: “if you do so and so we will be 
honest. If you do not we will try to get 
away with anything we can.” 


(4) Slow, ponderous mechanism of the 
System. 
(5) Impossibility of trying June viola- 


tions until September. “A senior may have 
received his degree and gone to the ends 
of the earth. What are you going to do 
about him?” 

(6) Inadvisability of giving the student 
honor committees, the right to mete out 
academic penalties. 


**Few Care To Squeal’’ 


(7) “We accuse the Honor System of 
being built upon an undesirable trait in 
human nature—that of spying upon and 
reporting other students. In the first place, 
most students when they come into an ex- 
amination room have no time to look about 
them. They must concentrate on their own 
work. Secondly, few persons care to squeal 
about others, and many a student who by 
chance observes a violation, does not report 
it for this very reason. This business of 
setting a man to spy upon his fellow is uni- 
versally unpopular and unsatisfactory.” 

(8) The burdensome routine of the work 
of the honor committees with requires 
too much time of the members of these 
committees. Time and again committees 
will sit throughout an evening hearing a 
ease. No inconsiderable imposition is made 
upon the time of undergraduates when 
they must need often, thus depriving these 
students of an opportunity for study. 


PEDANT’S PARADISE LOST 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


action ever taken by the student body as a 
whole. There is obviously something 
wrong, for this is an unnatural state of 
affairs. We fear that the student body is 
too easily awed into keeping silent where 
there may not be complete agreement. 
... When it comes to voting, it would seem 
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that the student body would unanimously 
pass a resolution to have all its heads cut 
off. Such passiveness is disgraceful among 
young people who are supposed to be the 
representatives of the most intelligent class 
in America. Stand up for your convictions 
and don’t vote an assenting ‘aye’ just be- 
cause you are afraid of the sound of your 
voice alone. It is not possible that there 
be complete agreement among three hun- 
dred and sixty students, and it certainly 
is very bad for the morale of the school to 
have every proposition passed without the 
slightest opposition. Resolve right now to 
stand on your own feet.” 

On the last two pages were crowded re- 
ports of dinner parties, football games, ets. 
etc. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 2, col. 3) 


generally meant by the academicians for 
themselves. 

That this is so, we read in the last little 
brawls now progressing nicely. At the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, for example, the Presi- 
dent is scared even to let his students vote 
on compulsory military training, because 
of the “false impression that has got about” 
concerning their motives. To the ordinary 
man it would seem that the best way to 
clear the air would be by a vote that would 
show exactly where these students stood 
and what their motives were. But not so 
to the academic hen. 


F COURSE, so long as the ducklings 

allow themselves to be kept away from 
the water, it’s so much the worse for them, 
and no one cares. The only framed docu- 
ment in this room is a letter from Bernard 
Shaw to The New Student, which ends as 
follows: 

“Secondary education as imposed by the 
college dons will wreck civilization: in fact, 
it has already almost done so. The remedy 
is cooperative organization by the consum- 
ers: that is, by the students. If the Ameri- 
ean baker could give his customers what 
he liked instead of what they liked, Ameri- 
can bread would be as bad as American 
university education. In forming Intellect- 
ual Soviets, and establishing the Dictator- 
ship of the Learner, the American students 
may save their country if it is capable of 
being saved. If not, they will at least learn 
something, and perhaps teach something, in 
the ecstacy of demolition.” 


LETTER BOX 


A Correction 


Sirs: I have just read in The New 
Student of November 11 that one of your 
correspondents believes that “Colored and 
white students, men and women, met in con- 
ference together for the first time below 
the Mason and Dixon line at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Durham, N. C. last week-end.” We 
send our heartiest congratulations to the 
students of Virginia and North Carolina on 
the progress they have made, but to keep 
the history straight we must make a cor- 
rection. 

Since we lack a complete history of stud- 
ent inter-racial conferences in the South 
we are not setting up an priority claims 
for Nashville, but simply wish to state that 
student inter-racial conferences have been 
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held every other Sunday afternoon in Nash- 
ville since February 1924. The attendance 
varies from fifty to one hundred fifty. 
White students from Vanderbilt, Peabody, 
Southern and Scarritt meet with colored 
students from Fisk, Maharry Roger 
Williams, and Walden, and discuss on equal 
footing the live questions of this generation. 

It may be of interest that the “monkey” 
legislature of Tennessee is not the only 
body that meets in Nashville. At a recent 
meeting of the Nashville Student Forum, 
described above, the students were ad- 
dressed by a colored Mohammadan student 
of Fisk on the subject of Mohammadanism. 
The Nashville Student Forum grew out of 
the enthusiasm engendered at the Indiana- 
polis Convention,* and after almost two 
years there is no indication that interest is 
waning. Indeed it is increasing. 

A considerable body of students from this 
great educational center reads The New 
Student. 

Yours, ete. 
Joseph B. Matthews 

Professor of Old Testament and History 
of Religion in Scarritt College. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


The West Coast will soon have a School 
of International Relations matching the 
Walter Hines Page School of the East. It 
will be called the Los Angeles University 
of International Relations and will be estab- 
lished at Burbank, California. 

Dr. Rufus B. Von Klein-Smid, president 
of the University of Southern California, 
is now touring eastern cities on a money 
gathering trip to finance the new project. 

A site for the school was offered by 
the city of Burbank. There will be four 
colleges, an institute of international poli- 
tics, a school of foreign trade, a school of 
diplomacy, and a school for international 
law. 


*Where 7000 students discussed questions 
of race of war, in 1923. (New Student 
Jan. 19, 1924.) 


MISSING! 

Volume V, number 1 (dated October 
3, 1925, of THE NEW STUDENT, is 
completely exhausted. If you have an 
extra copy, or know where we can get 
one, please communicate with us at once, 
and earn our deepfelt thanks. 

THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


———— 
If Winter Comes 


and finds you as ever short 


of spending money 


yowll be sorry you didn’t 


write for agents terms to 


The New Student 


-292Q Broadway: New York City: 
WRITE NOW! 


